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charges, wras written by myself. That summary set forth
twenty-eight specifications of misconduct on the part of the
President, many of which, however, were abandoned when
the articles of impeachment were prepared in February, 1868.

In the discussions of the committee there were serious
differences of opinion upon provisions of law. The minority
of the committee, consisting of James F. Wilson, who was
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, Frederick E. Wood-
bridge, S. S. Marshall, and Charles E. Eldridge, maintained
the doctrine that a civil officer under the Constitution of the
United States was not liable to impeachment except for the
commission of an indictable offence. This doctrine had very
large support in the legal profession, resting on remarks
found in Blackstone. On the other hand, Chancellor Kent,
in his Commentaries, had given support to the doctrine that
a civil officer was liable to impeachment who misdemeaned
himself in his office. The provision of the Constitution is in
these words:

" The President, Vice-President, and all Civil Officers of
the United States shall be removed from office on impeach-
ment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high
crimes and misdemeanors."

The majority of the Judiciary Committee, in the con-
troversy which arose in the committee and in the House of
Representatives, maintained that the word " misdemeanors "
was used in a political sense, and not in the sense in which
it is used in the criminal law. In support of this view at-
tention was called to the fact that the party convicted was
liable only to removal from office, and therefore that the
object of the process of impeachment was the purification
and preservation of the civil service. In the opinion of
the majority, it was the necessity of the situation that the
power of impeachment should extend to acts and offences
that were not indictable by statute nor at common law. The